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SUBSTITUTE FOR SILK. 

We copy this article from one of the pub- 
lications of the “ Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” Its details are suffi- 
ciently curious to interest readers generally, 
and especially those under the silk-raising | 
excitement. In respect to one of the varieties | 
mentioned, may it not be a proper subject for 
consideration, whether the attempt to intro- 
duce it here is not worth making ? 


The high price of silk, consequent on the 
trouble and expense of rearing the silk-worm, 
has induced scientific persons in Europe to 
turn their attention to the production of some 
other substance which might possess the same 
qualities, and be procurable at a cheaper rate. 
The silk of the spider, not the cobweb, but 
the silky thread which the female spins round 
her eggs, was tried in France in the last 
century ; a very fair silk was produced, of 
which specimens are shown in some collec- 
tions of curiosities in this country: but the 
feeding and keeping spiders was found to be a 
task of great difficulty ; the quarrelsome dis- 
position of the insects was easily roused, they 
were constantly fighting, and numbers were 
killed daily. ‘This caused the experiment to 
be abandoned. 

The Pinna maritima, a shell-fish found in 
the Mediterranean, also produces a thread, of 
which a very strong and beautiful silk may 
be made. A manufacture of this material 
existed some years since at Palermo, at 
which caps, gloves, and stockings were made ; 
but the produce is much dearer than the silk 
of the common mulberry-worm, and it is not 
probable that it can ever be found in sufficient 
quantities to be any thing more than an ob- 
ject of curiosity. 

In the Austrian dominions, the Saturnia 
Pyri, a moth found in Tyrol, Switzerland, 
and Styria, has been found to produce a silky 
material; but it is weak, and great difficulty 
is experienced in rearing the caterpillar, 
which dies :f it is not constantly attended. 

The warm climate and prodigious variety 
of insects of the southern parts of Asia has 
recently induced Europeans to examine such 
parts of that quarter of the world as are open 
to them, with a view to finding other cater- 
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pillars which produce silk as well as the com- 
mon silk-worm, and perhaps also some kinds 
which may be able to feed themselves and 
spin their webs in a wild state, without de- 
manding the plantation of mulberry-trees, and 
the unremitting attendance which that insect 
requires. It has been long known that several 
species of wild silk-worms exist in India, and 
millions of cocoons are annually collected in 
the jungles of that country and brought to the 
silk factories of Calcutta : it is said that these 
insects cannot be domesticated, because the 
moths take flight as soon as they are pro- 
duced ; but the experiment has been tried, on 
a small scale, of keeping them under a mus- 
quito curtain, and found to answer; it would 
seem, however, that in a country where they 
are produced and maintained spontaneously in 
great abundance, there would be little advan- 
tage in domesticating them, unless the pro- 
duce were greatly improved by cultivation, | 
which the experiment does not state. The| 
only attention now required is to gather the 

cocoons when formed; in addition to which, 

in some parts of India, the natives remove 

the young worms from the jungles, and trans- 

fer them to trees which grow near their own 

dwellings, where they may be defended from 

the dangers to which they are liable, and 

where the cocoons can be more easily col- 

lected. 

The province of Assam, on the banks i 
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the Brahmaputra, which until the termina- 
tion of the Burmese war was nearly closed 
against Europeans, is now an English depend- 
ency: its resources have been investigated, 
and, among a variety of hitherto unknown 
productions, nearly a dozen species of silk- 
worms have been found there, some of which 
have been long cultivated by the Assamese, 
and large quantities of the produce exported 
to the neighbouring countries. One of these 
is the muga-worm, which feeds on a variety 
of trees, and is never reared in the house. 
We may begin our account of the muga from 
the hatching of the eggs, which are deposited 
by the females on wisps of dry grass. These 
wisps the natives expose to the sun for about 
ten days, when a few worms begin to show 
themselves. ‘They are then hung up in a 
tree which has been selected for the purpose, 
and as the young worms hatch successively, 
they find their way one after another to the 
leaves of the tree. To prevent them from 
coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves 
are tied round the trunk of the tree, on the 
smooth surface of which they are unable to 
crawl; if any worms fall off, they are care- 
fully picked up and replaced on the tree, 
round which the ground is cleared of jungle 
that they may be more readily seen if they 
fall. When once placed upon the tree, the 


inever be entirely prevented. 





worms feed themselves, and so far they cause 
much less trouble than the mulberry-worma, 
which must have the leaves brought to them ; 
but they must not by any means be left to 
themselves, as they are subject to the assaults 
of many enemies. The first against which it 
is important to protect them is the ant, which 
must be destroyed before the worm is placed 
upon the tree. To effect this the trunk is 
rubbed with molasses, and hung with fish and 
dead toads and frogs; and the ants, who are 
collected by the smell, are burned by fire ; 
this process is repeated until not an ant is left 
near the tree. ‘The worms, when thev grow 
larger, are tempting morsels for many birds, 
which lie in wait upon the neighbouring trees, 
and never fail to pick off a few when not 
closely watched. ‘Their nocturnal enemies 
are rats, bats, and owls, whose ravages can 
The worm 
thrives best and produces the finest silk in 
dry weather ; but it is not seriously injured 
by rain unless very heavy, as it invariably 
conceals itself under the leaves on the ap- 
proach of a shower. It soon destroys all the 
leaves of one tree, and is then removed to 
another, by means of bamboo dishes fastened 
to the ends of long poles, which are ‘raised 
among the branches; it crawls upon these 
dishes, which are then placed against a fresh 
tree, to the leaves of which the hungry worm 
soon finds its way. During thirty days the 
muga-worm remains upon the tree; it has 
four moultings like the ordinary silk-worm, 
but requires no particular attention on that 
account. At length when ready to spin it 
begins to descend the tree, but is stopped by 
the circle of plantain leaves. Here it is 
gathered in baskets, brought into the house, 
and placed beneath bundles of dried leaves 
suspended from the roof: in these bundles 
they spin their cocoons, which are generally 
stuck two or three together. 

The process is after this not very different 
from that employed with the common silk- 
worm. ‘The cocoons, with the exception of 
such as are selected for the next brood, are 
exposed to the action of heat, to destroy the 
chrysalis; they are then boiled for an hour ir 
a weak solution of potash, and wound off; not 
reeled in one continuous thread like common 
silk, but spun like cotton or worsted. This 
of course produces a thicker and harsher 
thread, but it has not been practicable to 
follow a better method ; though it is likely 
that further experiments and greater skill 
may be fotind to overcome the difficulty. The 
separation of the worms before spinning would 
probably keep the cocoons more perfect, and 
consequently easier to wind off. It would 


also be necessary to prevent piercing the co- 
coons; a practice resorted to by the hili 
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tribes for the purpose of getting at the chry- 
salis, which they consider a great dainty : 
this of course destroys the continuity of the 
thread. 

The muga is a good deal larger than 
the mulberry-worm. It measures, when full 
grown, nearly four inches in Sength, and is 
then transparent, of a bright yellow colour, 
with small red and brown spots; it makes a 
cocoon about two inches long, and of propor- 
tionate thickness. It feeds on a variety of 
trees, most of which spring up spontaneously 
in spots cleared for the cultivation of rice or 
cotton, and the colour and quality of the pro- 
duce vary according to the species of tree on 
which the worm is fed. These trees are 
usually trausplanted to the neighbourhood of 
the dwellings of the peasantry, to whose com- 
fort the manufacture of muga-silk largely 
contributes ; as it affords a profitable occupa- 
tion to the youngest and weakest of the 
family, whose services would be unavailable 
for any other object : in fact, except at hatch- 
ing and spinning-time, these worms require 
little more than close watching to prevent the 
intrusion of enemies ; and this can be done by 
children or very old persons, or by those who 
are employed in spinning, weaving, or basket 
making, the ordinary occupations of the peas- 
antry of Assam. 

The total duration of a breed of worms is 
about seventy days, and it is repeated five 
times in the year. An acre of land produces 
about fifty thousand cocoons per annum, mak- 
ing twenty-five pounds of silk, which is worth 
from 61. to 71. of our money. It is estimated 
that 50,000 Ibs. are annually made in Assam, 
of which somewhat less than half is exported. 
It sells from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per |b., and is 
woven into cloth for scarfs, turbans, sashes, 
and similar articles. 

Another valuable and important silk-worm 
is the eria, or arindy worm. This is reared 
entirely in the houses of the peasantry, and 
is fed chiefly on the palma Christi, or castor- 
oil plant, which requires little culture. Al- 
though the eria-worm is reared wholly under 
cover, it does not demand so much attention 
as the mulberry-worm; though there is no 
very important difference in their manage- 
ment. When they spin, they are put into 
baskets filled with dry leaves, in which they 
make their cocoons, like the muga-worms, in 
bunches, of two or three together. The 
worms before they spin are either white or 
green, and it is remarkable that the white 
ones invariably spin red silk, and the green 
ones white. They are not reeled, but spun 
like the muga cocoons. 

It is conjectured that more than 80,000 
pounds of eria silk are made annually in As- 
sam, and nearly all this large quantity is con- 
sumed in the country : it is the constant dress 
of the poorer classes, and, in the cold season, 
of the richer also. The stuffs made from it 
are at first coarse and stiff, but repeated 
washings cause them to become silky, soft, 
and glossy. 

The cultivation of this worm appears to be 
worth more attention than has hitherto beer: 
given to it; it grows rapidly, and twelve 
broods have been perfected in one year. It 
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is reared in almost every house in Assam, and 
may be increased to any extent. The silk, 
though coarse, is warm and durable, and may 
be bought in the cocoon at little more than a 
shilling a pound. One account of it says, “ It 
gives a cloth of seemingly loose coarse tex- 
ture, but of incredible durability ; the life of 
one person being seldom sufficient to wear 
out a garment made of it, so that the same 
piece descends from mother to daughter.” A 
small sample sent to England was judged by 
some manufacturers to be an excellent article 
for making shawls like those of Cashmere. 
In addition to the silk, the castor-oil which is 
produced from the palma Christi might also 
be taken into the account, as little or no injury 
results to the plant from stripping it of leaves 
to feed the worms. 

The other recently discovered silk-worms 
are of less importance at present, though some 
of them are likely to be useful eventually. 

One sort, the deo-muga, produces a beau- 
tiful thread of great lustre, and though now 
confined to Assam, feeds upon the pipala tree 
(ficus religiosa) which grows abundantly all 
over India. Another sort is of a very large 
size, the moths measuring ten inches from 
wing to wing. Of several others the distin- 
guishing characteristics are as yet scarcely 
known; but as the attention of Europeans in 
India has been called to this subject, it is not 
likely that any really valuable sort will long 
remain undiscovered. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Duties Performed by a Good Farmer. 
Every duty faithfully performed hath its reward. 


The approach of winter always induces the 
thoughtful, careful and industrious farmer to 
look about him to see that he is prepared to 
meet so boisterous and inclement a season of 
the year in the best possible manner. His 
windows, his doors, and the roofs of his build- 
ings, are all examined, and if necessary, made 
tight and secure. His barn and stables are 
looked to and put in good order. His sheep, 
and hogs, and poultry have all comfortable, 
dry lodgings prepared for them in due sea- 
son, for he knows that no animal can thrive 
and do well, that is not well housed, and well 
fed, and every way made clean and comfort- 
able. His potatoes, his sugar beets, his tur- 
nips, and all his wiuter fruits and vegetables, 
are well secured against frost and placed in 
such positions that ready access can be had 
to them when necessary, without subjecting 
them to danger of injury by exposure to the 
weathe’. His fuel is so arranged and pre- 
pared for current use that his family ean pro- 
cure it without any unnecessary exposure to 
the rude blasts of winter. His fields and 
meadows are kept closed during the winter 
and early part of spring ; so that animals may 
not be permitted to ramble over thei and 
injure his grounds. His barn yard is so ar- 
ranged that his cattle never leave it during 
the period of winter feeding, by which means 
he saves all their manure for the nourish- 
ment of his crops. His implements of hus- 
bandry and tools are a!l carefully housed and 
arranged in good order, so that they can. be 


had when wanted for use. His garden, in 
which not a weed has been permitted to per- 
fect and scatter its seed during the autumn, 
is thrown up into ridges about eighteen inches 
high, separated only by trenches extending 
from end to end of the beds; this he knows 
exposes the soil to the meliorating influence 
of the frost, destroys the grubs and worms 
which seek refuge during the winter, deep in 
the ground, and induces the ground moles to 
look out for dryer and warmer lodgings else- 
where. By this plan of ridging his garden 
in the fall, as soon as the frost is out in the 
spring, his beds are dry and warm, and admit 
of being levelled and worked at once, long 
before flat, wet ground can with propriety be 
moved by the spade; this enables his family 
to have a supply of garden vegetables several 
weeks earlier than those who have less intel- 
ligence or industry ; the deeper tilth and more 
thorough pulverization of the soil, also in- 
creases the growth of his plants, and enables 
them the better to protect themselves against 
the contingencies of either very dry or very 
wet seasons. 

During the evenings, that are now growing 
long, his wife and daughters are industriously 
engaged in light but necessary household du- 
ties ; while the boys are reading instructive, 
useful books, and among them the Farmers’ 
Cabinet occupies a conspicuous place, both on 
account of its variety and its practical utility; 
this furnishes texts for rational and improving 
conversation, which cultivates and improves 
their minds and warms their affections, and 
produces on them even a greater effect, than 
ridging and trenching the garden does on the 
vegetables. On the Sabbath, he with his fa- 
mily attends a place of worship, to obtain re- 
ligious instruction and consolation, deeming 
that of infinite importance to himself and 
those about him. The good farmer has his 
mind often turned in reverend thankful ac- 
knowledgments to the Great and Good Hus- 
bandman, his landlord, under whom he holds 
his tenure, and who, he knows, will, at some 
period not very remote, summon him to appear 
before him to give an account of his steward- 
ship when he shall be no longer steward ; he 
therefore endeavours to preserve himself and 
his family in a state of preparation for the 
great summons that will warn him off, so 
that he may appear with joy, and not with 
grief, to render an account to his great Bene- 
factor and Master of the deeds done in the 
body, whether they be good, or whether they 
be evil. ABRAHAM. 


Somme mcs 
From the same. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

I agree entirely with your correspondent 
T.S. P. (vol. ii. p. 21 of the Cabinet,) in con- 
sidering the Maclaura, or Ossage Orange, the 
very best plant known to us, for the purpose 
of forming a hedge, and regret exceedingly 
the difficulty of procuring seed. As a sub- 
stitute, I would recommend a near relative, 
which, although it bears no thorns, may be 
made to answer the purpose of a hedge, and 
source of supply to a multitude of silk-worms. 
I allude to the Italian white mulberry tree. 
This, when the mania for growing the multi- 








caulis has passed away, (as it certainly must 
in a few years,) will again be used for feeding 
them. The seed may be sown in a bed, and 
the trees transplanted at one year old, to 
where they are intended to remain in the 


hedge row, say twelve inches apart. Keep 
them headed down to make them bush out 
from the root, then begin at the right hand 
end of the row, and pass a shoot on the inside 
of the second, and the outside of the third 
tree; returning, pass a shoot from the third 
on the outside of the second, and inside of the 
first tree, interlacing them in this manner, at 
a distance of about six or eight inches from 
each other, the whole length of the row.— 
This will form a fence for the support of the 
other shoots, which will in three or four years 
be so firm and compact, as to confine any cat- 
tle whatever. You will then have a good 
hedge, from which you may at any time cut 
with a briar hook or other implement, as ma- 
ny twigs with their leaves, as is required, and 
the more you cut them the firmer they will 
grow. Morvs. 
st From the same. 
LIME YOUR ORCHARDS. 
Who don’t love good fruit ? 


The effect of lime on orchards and on 
grounds in which fruit trees are planted, is 
stated to be very beneficial ; it improves their 
health, and promotes their growth, and it is 
said to improve the quality of the fruit. The 
food or pasture of the trees is increased in 
quantity and improved in quality by the ap- 
plication, and it is doubtless an important 
agent in destroying the grubs and worms, 
which are so destructive to fruit trees by the 
wounds which they inflict, as well on the 
tender, absorbent fibres of the roots, as on the 
branches and trunk. 

The good effects of lime on apple and 
peach trees is perceptible in a short time, and 
it is believed equal benefit will be derived 
from its application, by all other kinds of fruit 
trees. 

Let us try it without delay, for it is uni- 
versally known that good fruit is never pro- 
duced by an unhealthy tree. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Among all nations, and throughout all 
— of society, eggs have been a favourite 
food. But in all our cities, and particularly 
in winter, they are held at such prices that 
few families can afford to use them at all; 
and even those who are in easy circumstances, 
consider them too expensive for common food. 

There is no need of this. Every family, 
or nearly every family, can, with very little 
trouble, have eggs in plenty during the whole 
year: and of all the animals domesticated for 
the use of man, the common dunghill fowl is 
capable of yielding the greatest possible profit 
to the owner. 

In the month of November, I put apart 
eleven hens and a cock, gave them a small 
chamber in a wood-house, defended from 
storms, and with an opening to the south. 

heir food, water, and lime, were placed on 
shelves convenient for them, with warm nests 
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and chalk nest-eggs in plenty. These hens} A single dozen fowls, properly attended, 


continued to lay eggs through the winter. 
From these eleven hens, I received an average 
of six eggs daily during the winter; and when- 
ever any one of them was disposed to set, viz. : 
as soon as she began to cluck, she was sepa- 
rated from the others by a grated partition, 
and her apartment darkened; these cluckers 
were well attended, and well fed; they could 
see, and partially associate through their 
grates with the other fowls, and as soon as 
any one of these prisoners began to sing, she 
was liberated, and would very soon lay eggs. 
It is a pleasant recreation to feed and tend a 
bevy of laying hens; they may be tamed so 
as to follow the children, and will lay in any 
box. 

Egg shells contain lime, and in the winter, 
when the earth is bound with frost, or covered 
with snow, if lime is not provided for them, 
they will not lay, or if they do, the eggs must 
of necessity, be without shells. Old rubbish 
lime, from old chimneys, and old buildings, is 
proper, and only needs to be broken for them. 
They will often attempt to swallow pieces of 
lime plaster as large as walnuts. 

I have often heard it said that wheat is the 
best grain for them, but I doubt it; they will 
sing over Indian corn with more animation, 
than over any other grain. The singing hen 
will certainly lay eggs, if she finds all things 
agreeable to her; but the hen is much a 
prude, as watchful as a weasel, and as fusti- 
dious as a hypocrite; she must, she will, 
have secrecy and mystery about her nest; all 
eyes but her own must be averted; follow 
her, or watch her, and she will forsake her 
nest, and stop laying, she is best pleased with 
a box covered at top, with a backside aper- 
ture for light, and a side door by which she 
can escape unseen. 

A farmer may keep an hundred fowls in 
his barn, may suffer them to trample upon, 
and destroy his mows of wheat, and other 
grains, and still have fewer eggs than the 
cottager who keeps a single dozen, who pro- 
vides secret nests, chalk eggs, pounded brick, 
plenty of Indian corn, lime, water, and gravel, 
for them; and who takes care that his hens 
are not disturbed about their nest. Three 
chalk eggs in a nest are better than a single 


nest egg, and large eggs please them ; I have | 


often smiled to see them fondle round and lay 
into a nest of geese eggs. Pullets will com- 
mence laying earlier in life, where nests and 
eggs are plenty, and where other hens are 
cackling around them. 

A dozen dunghill fowls, shut up away from 
other means of obtaining food, will require 
something more than a quart of Indian corn 
a day; I think fifteen bushels a year a fair 
provision for them. But more or less, let 
them always have enough by them; and after 
they have become habituated to find enough, 
at all times a plenty in their little manger, 
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will furnish a family with more than 2,000 
eggs in a year, and 100 full grown chickens 
for fall and winter store. The expense of 
feeding the dozen fowls will not amount to 
eighteen bushels of Indian corn. They may 
be kept in cities as well as in the country, 
and will do.as well shut up the year round as 
to run at large; and a grated room, well 
lighted, ten feet by five, partitioned from any 
stable or other out-house, is sufficient for the 
dozen fowls, with their roosting place, nests 
and feeding troughs. 

At the proper season, viz. : in the spring of 
the year, five or six hens will hatch at the 
same time, and the fifty or sixty chickens 
given to one hen. Two hens will take care 
of 100 chickens well enough, until they begin 
to climb their little stick roosts; they should 
then be separated from the hens entirely ; 
they will wander less, and do better away 
from the fowls. I have often kept the chick- 
ens in my garden; they keep the May bugs 
and other insects away from the vines, &c. 

In cases of confining fowls in summer, it 
should be remembered that a ground room 
should be chosen: or it will do just as well, 
to set into their pen, boxes of dried sand, or 
kiln-cried, well pulverized earth, for them to 
wallow in, in warm weather.— Late paper. 


From Brewster's Journal, 1830. 
VILLAGE LIGHTED BY NATURAL GAS. 


The village of Fredonia, in the western part 
of the state of New York, presents this singu- 
lar phenomenon. I was detained there a day 
in October of last year, and had an opportu- 
nity of examining it at leisure. The village 
is forty miles from Buffalo, and about two 
from Lake Erie; a small but rapid stream, 
called the Canadoway, passes through it, and 
after turning several mills discharges itself 
into the lake below ; near the mouth is a small 
harbour with a light-house. While removing 
an old mill, which stood partly over this 
stream, in Fredonia, three years since, some 
bubbles were observed to break frequently 
from the water, and on trial were found to be 
inflammable. A company was formed, and a 
hole an inch and a-half in diameter, being 
bored through the rock, a soft fetid limestone, 
the gas left its natural channel and ascended 
through this. A gasometer was then con- 
structed, with a small house for its protection, 
and pipes being laid, the gas is conveyed 
through the whole village. One hundred 
lights are fed from it, more or less, at an ex- 
pense of one dollar and a-half yearly for each. 
The flame is large, but not so strong or 
brilliant as that from gas in our cities; it is, 
however, in high favour with the inhabitants. 
The gasometer, I found on measurement, col- 
lected eighty-eight cubic feet in twelve hours 
during the day ; but the man who has charge 


they take but a few kernels at a time, except | of it told me that more might be procured 


just before retiring to roost, when they will) with a larger apparatus. 


About a mile from 


take nearly a spoonful into their crops; but) the village, and in the same stream, it comes 
just so sure as their provision comes to them | up in quantities four or five times as great. 
scanted or irregularly, so surely they will|'The contractor for the light-house purchased 
raven up a whole crop-full at a time, and will | the right to it, and laid pipes to the lake, but 


stop laying. 





found it impossible to make it descend, the 
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difference in elevation being very great. It 
preivrred its own natural channels, and bub- 
bled up beyond the reach of his gasometer. 
The gas is carburetted hydrogen, and is sup- | 
posed to come from beds of bituminous coal ; | 
the only rock visible, however, here, and to a 
great extent on both sides along the southern 
shore of the lake, is fetid limestone. 


Curious method of finding the Owner of Stolen 
Property. 


A few nights since, Sergeant Reaves, of 
the M Division of Police, (London,) stopped 
a man carrying something bulky in a sack 
through Snow’s fields. The sergeant ques- 
tioned the man as to the contents of the sack, 
and where he was taking it at that late hour 
of the night, when, on a sudden, the fellow 
threw down his load and made a hasty re- 
treat. In Reaves’ attempt to follow the fugi- 
tive he fell over the sack and hurt himself 
seriously, and was unable to pursue him. 
Upon opening the bag it was found to contain 
twenty-seven live pigeons, which the sergeant 
took to the station in Southwark bridge road, 
where in the morning a consultation was held | 
among the police officers, about the readiest | 
way of discovering the real owner of the birds, | 
when it was suggested that one should be 
taken from the sack and set at liberty, with a 
label attached to its leg, informing the person 
owning it where the rest of its companions 
were to be seen. This was accordingly done, | 
and in the course of a short time after the} 
pigeon’s departure, Mr. Brown, of Longlane, 
Bermondsey, came to the station and claimed 
the pigeons as his property, which had been 
stolen, on the night previous, from his pre- 
mises, and they were delivered up to him. 
—London Paper. 





Exportation from Ireland.—There were 
imported into the port of Liverpool from Ire- 
land, during the year 1837, 84,710 oxen and 
cows, 316 calves, 225,050 sheep, 24,669 
lambs, 595,422 pigs, 3,414 horses, 319 mules ; 
the value of which is computed to be above 
three miilions sterling. Grain and other de- | 
scriptions of agricultural produce to an im- 
mense amount were likewise imported from | 
Ireland: and it has been stated on good au- | 
thority, that the value of the single article | 
poultry-feathers, annually brought from Ire- 
land to England, exceeds £500,000. 


Temperature of the Polar Circle.—Captain | 
Back says, in his ‘ Journey to the Arctic Sea,’ | 
that he frequently pursued his astronomical 
observations when the thermometer stood at, 
70° below zero. “ Such indeed (he remarks) 
was the abstraction of heat, that, with eight 
large logs of dry wood in the fireplace of a| 
small room, I could not get the thermometer 
higher than 12° plus. Ink and paint froze. 
The sextant cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, 
principally fir, all split. Nor was the sensa- 
tion particularly agreeable to our persons ; 





THE FRIEND. 


with grease. On one occasion, after washing 
my face within three feet of the fire, my hair 
was actually clotted with ice before I had 
time to dry it. From these facts some idea 
may, perhaps, be formed of the excessive cold. 
It seemed to have driven all living things from 
us: we had been accustomed to see a few 
white partridges about, but even these, hardy 
as they are, had disappeared. Once, indeed, 
a solitary raven, whose croak made me run 
out to look at him, swept round the house, 
but immediately winged his flight to the west- 
ward. Nothing but the passing wind broke 
the awful solitude of this barren and desolate 
spot.” 


A Blind Sculptor.—The name of Giovanni 
Gonelli, a Tuscan, may be mentioned as illus- 
trating a very singular fact. After studying 
sculpture till upwards of twenty years of age, 
he totally lost his sight at Mantua, during iis 
siege in 1630. He still continued, however, 
to labour at his profession, sculpturing strik- 
ing likenesses of several individuals of high 
rank, and at length of the pope himself (Ur- 
ban VIII). ‘ Facendo,” as Baldinucci, in 
his quaint manner, expresses it, “ che l’uffizio 
degli occhi facessero le mani.” He even 
sculptured from memory, the likeness of a 
young woman to whom he had been attached 
before losing his sight.—Court Gazette. 


A needle, which had remained in the foot 
of an unfortunate individual of Jersey City 
more than a fortnight, after baffling every at- 
tempt at its extraction, was withdrawn by 
means of a magnet, 


Choice of a Profession.—Parents and 
friends too often forget that in determining 
the future pursuits of the young under their 
care, it is not enough that a profession be re- 
spectable or lucrative, or one in which the 
youth may be expected to succeed by means 
of family influence ; in addition to these cir- 
cumstances, they ought to take into account 
the talents, the disposition, the natural bent 
of the mind of the individual immediately 
concerned ; for if this most important item be 
omitted in their calculations, the probability 
is, that if he have any individuality of cha- 
racter, they will seriously mar his happiness, 
while endeavouring to the utmost of their 
power to promote it.—Curtis on Health. 


On Judging Justly.—A_ perfectly just and 
sound mind is a rare and invaluable gift. But 
it is still much more unusual to see such a 


mind unbiassed in all its actings. God has| 


given this soundness of mind but to few; and 
a very small number of those few escape the 
bias of some predilection, perhaps habitually 
operating ; and none are ai all times, and per- 
fectly, free. I once saw this subject forcibly 
illustrated. A watchmaker told me that a 
gentleman had put an exquisite watch into 
his hands that went irregularly. It was as per- 
fect a piece of work as was ever made. He took 


the skin of the hands especially became dry,| it to pieces and put it together again twenty 
cracked, and opened into unsightly and smart-| times. No manner of defect was to be dis- 
ing gashes, which we were obliged to anoint | covered, and yet the watch went intolerably. 


At last it struck him that possibly the balance- 
wheel might have been near a magnet. On 
applying a needle to it, he found bis suspi- 
cions true. Here was all the mischief. The 
steel-work in the other parts of the watch had 
a perpetual influence on its motions; and the 
watch went as well as possible with a new 
wheel. If the soundest mind be magnetised 


| by any predilection, it must act irregularly.— 
| Ceeil. 


le me ter 
For “ The Friend.” 
A FEW THOUGHTS. 


The influence of flattery is a subject which 
has often occupied my mind. It has, no 
doubt, an evil effect upon him who gives 
it, as well as upon him who receives it. 
He who flatters another does not follow 
the example of our blessed Redeemer, in 
whose lips was found no guile, and who 
oftentimes openly and plainly reproved the 
Jews for their outside religion, their seeming 
righteousness. Man, and it hath seemed to 
me more especia!ly in the present day, is 
prone to flatter: it appears to have become a 
needful resource with many, in order to ob- 
tain the friendship and esteem of others. But 
who are our best friends? Surely they are 
not those who are always speaking unto us 
smooth things, settling us down cuntentedly 
at our ease, when we have need to be aroused 
to a sense of our own vileness and wicked- 
ness. Very true it is that the application of 
oil and of healing balsam is far more pleasant 
than the probing instrument: but should not 
the proud flesh, and all that is impure, be re- 
moved, before the wound can be properly and 
effectually healed? But we love to take our 
ease, and when pleasant things are spoken to 
us we can readily induce ourselves to believe 
that it is our real state and condition; but 
when the language is close and searching, 
showing us that we are indeed “poor and 
miserable, and blind and naked,” giving us to 
see wherein we have erred, then it is that we 
are disposed to push it off, and think it does 
not apply to us. 

In the 23d chapter of Jeremiah I find the 
following language : “ Thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, hearken not unto the words of the 
prophets that prophecy unto you; they make 
you vain, they speak a vision of their own 
hearts, and not out of the mouth of the 
Lord.” Oh! how important it is that both 
older and younger should be very watchful 
that their words be always truth, that they be 
not men-pleasers, but willingly and nobly 
stand for the truth, though for their strictness, 
plain preaching and freedom, they may re- 
ceive the scorns and sneers of the world. 
“Open rebuke is better than secret love; 
faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 1 believe 
if there were but more of this wounding of our 
friends, from an earnest desire for their wel- 
fare, there would be amongst us more growth 
in the Truth. We should then prove that we 
did not shrink from becoming fools for His 
name’s sake, and that the language of our 
lips was not flattery, but plain unvarnished 
truth. 

11th mo. 1838. 












For “ The Friend.” 
TEACHING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


I have recently received from a friend a 
small pampiilet with the title, “ On the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of the Teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, as held by the Society of Friends: 
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free mercy of God in Jesus Christ for the for- | disciples, shortly before his ascension, “ Lo, 
giveness of their sins; and to experience the|I am with you alway, even unto the end of 


purification of their hearts by the baptism of| the world. 


his Spirit. 


”* This spiritual intercourse the 


Society of Friends do believe to be sensible 


It was in reference to this great practical | and immediate, both as it regards the first 


work that they urged so earnestly the doctrine 


| of spiritual influence. They appealed to men, 


| 


enlightenment of the soul, its spiritual disci- 
pline, and its fuller and more constant realiz- 


London, 1838,”—which appears to me cal-| whether they did not know the convictions for | ation of the divine presence. And when our 


culaied to be useful in holding up to our own 
members, as well as other persons, this 


cardinal feature of Gospel Truth, essentially | 


connected as it is with whatever is living 





sin in their own hearts, and besought them to 
attend to them as the monitions of the Holy 
Spirit calling them unto Christ, that they 
might become partakers of the covenant of 


and practical in religion, and all that renders | pis grace, and know through Him true union 
it acceptable in the divine sight. I have} ang peace with God. 


therefore forwarded it for insertion in the 
Friend, being as follows; viz.— 


They esteemed it no derogation to the 
characier of Holy Scripture, but that it was 
in the strictest accordance with its scope and 


On the Christian Doctrine of the Teaching of | \etter, to maintain that some measure of the 


the Holy Spirit, as held by the Society of 
Friends. London: Darton and Harvey, 
Gracechurch-street. 1838. 


The Society of Friends have always main- 
tained that the Holy Scriptures were given 
by inspiration of God ; and, believing them to 
convey to man a declaration of the dealings 
of God with his people in past ages—of his 
statutes, judgments, and mercy, and above all, 
as containing the message of the covenant of 
grace and peace through Jesus Christ; they 
have always taught that these writings are to 
be reverently received, diligently read, and 
their commands faithfully obeyed. 

In full accordance with these writings they 


light of the Spirit of God has been immedi- 
ately granted to man ever since his fall, for 
the purpose of his restoration, and as the 
spring and principle of ali true knowledge and 
holiness ; and that a larger measure of this 
grace—a fuller communication between God 
and his people, was the peculiar feature and 
privilege of the Christian covenant. 

Neither did they imagine that they with- 
drew one iota from the character of our bless- 
ed Lord, as having been the sacrifice for our 
sins on the cross, and as still ever living at the 
right-hand of the Father, as our high-priest 
and intercessor, when they asserted, as they 
believed, on the full authority of Holy Serip- 


have ever believed—that there is one God | ture, that, as the “true light which lighteth 


and Father of all, of whom are all things— 
that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
all things were made, who was glorified with 
the Father before the world was, who is God 
over all, blessed for ever,—and that there is 
one Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father 
and the Son; the leader, sanctifier, and com- 


forter of his people ; and that these three are | 


one God. And, though shunning some scho- 
lastic terms, they have ever held, without any 
mystification, the real manhood as well as the 
deity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
that the Word which was in the beginning 
with God, and was God, was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us; that he was the Messiah 
of whom the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Malachi, so largely speaks, and whose offices 
in the church were prefigured in various types 
under the Mosaic covenant. 

They believe that man, as he stands in the 
fall, is separated, alienated in his nature, from 
God ; that we have all sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God, and are therefore exposed 
to divine wrath ; and that it is solely through 
the mercy of God in Jesus Christ that we are 
again brought into reconciliation with Him, 
receiving the remission of our sins through 
one propitiatory offering of the Lamb of God, 
and sanctification of heart, through the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. 

The early Friends frequently declared that 
they believed in no natural principle or power 
in man to discover divine truth, so as to ena- 
ble hin to turn effectually to God; but they 
did not hesitate to declare their experimental 
conviction, that by the immediate power of 
his Spirit they were convinced of sin; led to 
deep repentance for sin ; to trust alone to the 








every man that cometh into the world,”* 
Christ had been spiritually present with man- 
kind in every age ; that with him in an espe- 
cial manner the righteous patriarchs walked ; 
that he followed and instructed the children 
of Israel; and that he is still present with 
the objects of his redeeming love, calling them 
by his grace, and, when converted to Him, 
dwelling with them as their Bishop, Teacher, 


| and King. 


When the apostle John declares, that Christ 
“was the true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” we appre- 
hend that he speaks not only with reference 
to that light which shone forth in himself 
when personally on earth, but also of his en- 
lightening grace bestowed in measure upon 
all men as the objects of his redeeming love 
in every age. 

When our Lord, after his ascension, in the 
revelation which he made to his servant John, 
declared, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me ;”¢ we apprehend 
that he spoke of those gracious visitations, 
which, by his Spirit, he makes to the souls of 
men in their unregenerate state, to call them 
to repentance ; and of that union with him 
which takes place in, and is the unspeakable 
privilege of, the renewed soul. This privi- 
lege is spoken of, on another occasion, by our 
Lord, where he says, “ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words: and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him ;” and again to his 





* John, i, 9, + Rey, iii. 20. t John, xiv, 23. 


Saviour said, for the encouragement of his 
disciples, “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,” we believe he spoke of his imme- 
diate spiritual presence in the midst of his 
church, that is, not of a mere outward asso- 
ciation of professors, but of the few or the 
many living spiritual disciples, in every place, 
under every name, and in every age. 

In accordance with these declarations of our 
Lord are numerous pagsages in the epistolary 
writings of the New Testament. When the 
apostle Paul says, “ Now if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his :”t and, 
“ Know ye not your ownselves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ?”"§ 
and, when he says, “If Christ be in you, the 
body is dead because gf (as regards) sin; but 
the Spirit is life because of (as regards) righte- 
ousness ; but if the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that 
raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you ;”|| and when in writing to 
the Colossian believers, he uses these words, 
“Christ in you the hope of glory,” we appre- 
hend that he speaks of the presence of Christ 
by his Spirit, granted for the purpose of draw- 
ing the soul to God, and keeping it in true 
union with him. We do not confound to- 
gether the striving and convicting reproofs of 
the Holy Spirit in the soul, with that which 
may more especially be called his indwelling 
presence ;—but we conceive that we have 
apostolic authority for exhorting our young 
persons, and others, to mind the convictions 
of the Spirit of Christ in them ; and, upon the 
authority of the preceding as well as of various 
other passages of Holy Scripture, we appre- 
hend that we are justified in holding, as we do, 
the doctrine of the continued presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ with his people, and of the 
spiritual appropriation of all the benefits of 
his coming, death, resurrection and ascension, 
and of the participation, in the soul by living 
faith, of his body and blood. 

It was this spiritual appropriation, this in- 
ward knowledge of Christ in all his gracious 
offices; not in opposition to the outward 
knowledge, but certainly in opposition to the 
resting in the outward knowledge, which the 
early Friends pressed so earnestly. Strongly 
and frequently did they assert, that their re- 
ference to the spiritual presence of Christ in 
the heart was not subversive of a simple un- 
sophisticated belief in all that is revealed in the 
Old and New Testament, relative to the char. 
acter and offices of our blessed Saviour. It 
was indeed, to Him, not in part, but in whole, 
that they called men; and, whilst insisting on 





* Matthew, xxviii. 20. 
+ Matthew, xviii. 20, 
§ 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 


t Rom. viii. 9. 
i! Rom. viii. 10, 12. 




































the actual necessity of a change of heart for ac- 
ceptance with God, they undoubtedly believed 
that it was only through his mercy in Christ 
as the Redeemer of men, by the offering of 
his body on the cross, that they received the 
remission of their sins; and that it was alone 
to the power of that Holy Spirit which he 
had purchased for them by his blood, that 
they attributed their ability to do any good 
work. Christ being thus the author and fin- 
isher of their faith, and their only hope of 
eternal life. 

We apprehend, that whatever were the 
spiritual privileges possessed by the Jew, or 
symbolized in the economy of the Mosaic law, 
they are in the full possession of the Christian 
church. The sacrifices under the law set 
forth that one propitiation, which, being ap- 
plied by living faith to the burthened con- 
science, gives the remission of sins; and the 
Divine Presence within the innermost vail, 
(from which the high-priest received the spe- 
cial commands for the government of the 
people,) is now, we reverently believe, in the 
midst of his church, ready to direct and guide 
it by his secret counsels, and to govern in the 
hearts of those who trifly wait on Him. 

The prophecy of Jeremiah, in regard to 
the new covenant, which was to supercede 
that of the law, appears to us strongly to sup- 
port our views of the privileges of the Gospel 
day. “ This is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their 
mind, and write them in their hearts: and I 
will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people: and they shall not teach every 
man his neighbour, and every man his bro- 
ther, saying, Know the Lord, for all shall 
know me, from the least to the greatest.”* 

When our blessed Lord said, “ He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shail flow rivers of living wa- 
ter,”+ the apostle who records the words 
says, ‘ but this spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive ;”t 
signifying, we apprehend, that the supply of 
their spiritual wants should be always at 
hand, and that the benefits of this supply 
should be diffused around them. When our 
Lord declared that it was expedient for his 


















































offices of that Comforter, the Society of 
Friends believe that he spoke of privileges 
which were designed for all, according to 
their respective needs, who should believe 
upon his name to the end of time. 

We acknowledge that we do materially 
differ from those who assert that several of 
the Divine promises, which we have just re- 
ferred to, belong only to the apostles, and 
that we derive the benefit of them only 
through their communication ; and we think 
that the stream of apostolic testimony is in 
our favour, to the extent in which we under- 
stand the doctrine of immediate revelation. 
When the apostle declares “‘ that no man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 





* Heb. viii. 10,11. + John, vii. 36. t John, vii. 39. 
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Ghost,”* when he declares that the “ Spirit it- 
self beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of-God,”+ we apprehend that he 
sets forth the need of immediate spiritual 
teaching, for the saving knowledge of Christ, 
and for becoming sons of God. 

And when he says, “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh ;"{ and when he exhorts, “ Walk in 
the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of 
the flesh,”§ believing that these lusts are still 
those bonds and barriers which keep us from 
the peaceful knowledge of God, and that the 
strivings of the Spirit are to be known, as 
well as the strivings of the flesh; Friends 
think they have apostolical authority for their 
so frequently urging the seeking of the Spi- 
rit, the minding of the Spirit, and the walk- 
ing in the Spirit, that we may be kept from 
the evils of the world, and be made subject to 
the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
And in accordance, as they apprehend, with 
the scope of the preceding passages, and of 
the New Testament dispensation, and whilst 
fully accepting the authority of the whole 
revealed will of God, they have spoken of 
the spiritual law as constituting the law and 
the liberty of the true Christian; and, as the 
natural law in us may fairly be called a prin- 
ciple, being the very element from which 
evil action springs, so have we spoken of the 
renewing grace of the Holy Spirit, as a di- 
vine principle in man but not of man, which 
is the very element of all true holiness, and 
which, if allowed free course, would prove 
itself to be like that “ grain of mustard-seed,” 
spoken of in our Lord’s parable, which “a 
man took and cast into his garden, and it 
grew and waxed a great tree.” 

When the apostle declares that the things 
of God are only known by the Spirit of God, 
and (addressing the Corinthians) says, “ Now 
we have received, not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us 
of God,”—*“ But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned,”’|| we think that he speaks of those 
immediate perceptions which the spiritually- 


disciples that he should go away; for that if| minded man alone has of divine things, even 
he went not away the Comforter would not| of those which are externally revealed: and 
come unto them; and when he spoke of the| hence it is that the early Friends spoke so 


much of spiritual sight, spiritual hearing, 
spiritual tastes, as being essential to the right 
understanding of the great truths of Holy 
Writ. 

When the apostle John, writing to the 
church at large, and speaking of those who 
seduced them, says, “ But the anointing which 
ye have received of him abideth in you, and 
ye need not that any man teach you; but as 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is truth, and is no lie: and where the 
apostle Paul writes so particularly respecting 
spiritual gifts to the church at Corinth, we 


think the position is clearly established, that 


immediate spiritual gifis were not confined 





* 1 Cor. xii. 3. + Rom. viii. 16. 
§ Gal. v. 16. 


t Gal. v. 17. 
) 1 Cor. ii. 12,14. 1 John, ii. 27. 





to the apostles ; and we can find no scriptural 
authority which warrants us in denying, that 
immediate spiritual calls and qualifications 
for services in the church are still to be ex- 
pected ; but, on the contrary, we believe the 
assertion that they are the existing privilege 
of the church, is in strict accordance with 
the letter, and in the fullest harmony with 
the whole scope and spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. 


Here, then, may be briefly enumerated the 


chief features of this fundamental Christian 
doctrine as held by the Society of Friends ; 
set forth, as they apprehend it to be, in the 
preceding and in many other passages of 
Holy Scripture. 


Ist. That the light of the Spirit of Christ 


enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. 


2d. That the dispensation of the Spirit, in 


a larger and fuller sense than had been here- 
tofore witnessed, is the peculiar privilege of 


the Christian covenant. 
3d. That the leading object of this gift is, 


and ever has been, to quicken the soul, and 


raise man from a state of sin, which separates 
from God, to a state of holiness and of accept- 
ance with him through Jesus Christ. 

4th. That some manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every true member of the church, 
to fit him for the part assigned him, and that 
the Great Head of the church does imme- 
diately call some to, and qualify them for, 
those special services by which the body is 
edified. 

5th. That, though not looking for any 
miraculous powers or prophetic gifts in the 
sense of foretelling future events, they do not 
dare in these, or in any other respects, to set 
limits to the Divine agency in this day; be- 
lieving that no apprehension of danger autho- 
rizes us to limit the power of God, where he 
has not himself fully declared the limitation. 

Nevertheless, let it be remembered, that 
the Society of Friends fully unites with other 
Christians, in believing that there can be no 
other message and covenant of mercy and 
peace to man, but that one everlasting gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, pro- 
claimed by himself, and promulgated by those 
men whom he so largely and specially endued 
for their work with the Spirit from on high ; 
and also, that they never looked for any other 
revelation of that message but that which is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. 


For “ The Friend.” 
On the Manner of Spending First Day. 


The manner in which the afternoon and 
evening of the first day of the week is spent, 
is a subject, I believe, more important to 
the religious welfare of families and indivi- 
duals than some are fully aware of. I know 
that it is the duty of the Christian to devote 
every day to the Lord, and to spend all his 
time as a pilgrim and a stranger on earth, 
who must ere long render an account of his 
trust. I also freely admit that there is no 
inherent holiness in the day of the week in 
question, and am far from any superstitious 
reverence of it. But while I admit all this, 
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it is to my mind no less clear that it is our 
religious duty seriously to observe the day 
set apart by common consent for rest and 
devotion, and that the manner in which it is 
spent marks with some degree of precision 
the state of religion in a community. There 
seems a remarkable coincidence between irre- 
ligion and the disregard of this day. When 
the French nation vainly thought to super- 
sede Christianity by the vague theories of 
misguided reason, one of the first institutions 
they abolished was this of which I am speak- 
ing. If we look to towns or countries where 
the observance of this day is disregarded, and 
business pursued as during other portions of 
the week, we shall find that a very low state 
both of religion and morals exists. At the 
time Elias Hicks was endeavouring to sap 
the foundations of the Society of Friends, and 
turn away the members from its sound, Scrip- 
tural Christian doctrines, he began very early 
to assail the observance of first day. Who does 
not remember the pains he took to spread a 
pernicious pamphlet called “* Sunday Police,” 
the object of which was to discredit and dis- 
courage the keeping of one day peculiarly 
devoted to religious purposes. Nor less dis- 
gusting and reprehensible was his practice of | 
working on first days, in which he was fol- 
lowed by many of his blind and deluded ad- 
herents, under pretence of testifying against 
the superstition. ‘That a wide spread and) 
heartless infidelity is stalking through our 
land, and poisoning the very fountains of 
knowledge, I think necds no argument to 
prove. ‘The works which are circulated and 
eagerly read, and the conversation which we 
often painfully hear, furnish abundant evi- 
dence that to scoff at and ridicule religion is 
esteemed by too many no disparagement of 
character. And is not the turning of the 
first day of the week into a season of merri- 
ment and frolic, by so large a portion of the 
citizens of this country, one of the sorrowful 
evidences of the prevalence of irreligion? If 
we watch the landing of the steam-boats, or 
the depots of our rail-roads on that day, the 
serious mind must be shocked at witnessing 
the crowds, which resort thither for convey- 
ance, while the loud laugh, the often repeated 
oaths and imprecations, as well as the fre- 
quent evidences of inebriation, mark a degree 
of corruption and depravity which awaken 
fearful apprehensions for the future. 

The example of every man has some in- 
fluence over those within its sphere, and 
especially important is that of the professors 
of religion. We are apt to underrate the 
moral force which the Society of Friends 
possesses, and to conclude that because it is 
not a numerous body, it can have but little 
effect on those around it. But it should be 
recollected that although we bear a small 
numerical proportion to the great mass of 
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racter for integrity, sobriety and correct con- | gious instruction of their children a part of 
duct, which has not yet lost its effect. Again,|their duty. For this purpose they had seve- 
the spirituality of our way of worship, and | ral catechisms in which they were regularly 
the renunciation of some of the forms which | taught, one written by George Fox, one by 
other Christian professors conscientiously use, | William Smith, one by Robert Barclay, and 
place us in a position of no inconsiderable no-|some more. ‘These were also taught in their 
toriety and responsibility, which have been|schools, and we find some cases in which 
increased by the late struggle for the doc-| they suffered persecution because they used 
trines of the gospel, against infidelity. these instead of the catechisms put forth un- 
It is therefore a serious question for Friends | der the sanction of the government. While 
to ask themselves what they can do toward | they bore a noble testimony to the free teach- 
checking, by the force of their example, the| ing of the Holy Spirit, and to its superiority 
irreligious tendency of the age, and whether | to all other instruction, they were diligent and 
the influence they possess is exerted with | persevering in the use of those outward means 
sufficient care and zeal, in behalf «f the reli-| which a kind Providence had furnished; and 
gious observance of the first day of the week? | by the fervour and engagedness of their ex- 
T cannot but think a close scrutiny in this| amples, evinced to their young people, that 
respect would show some of us that we are|they desired their advancement in divine 
too little separated from the world even on| knowledge, more than any earthly good. Let 
that day, and miss much of the benefit we | us imitate their Christian example. 
might derive from it, did our example cor- A. B. 
respond more nearly with that of the primi- 
tive Christians, and of our worthy ancient 
Friends. 


——w 
For “* The Friend.” 


I take it for granted that Friends go to SHE FRIEND? LIBRARY. 
their meetings for Divine worship, where} The interest I have long felt in the circu- 
such are held, for this is a paramount and | lation of Friends’ books, and their perusal by 
indispensable duty. But in many places there | the younger members of the Society especially, 
is no afternoon meeting held, and this portion | induced me to feel strongly solicitous for the 
of the day, I fear is too often spent in listless | publication of such a work as that whose title 
idleness, or visiting, or riding and walking) stands at the head of this article. I felt a 
for pleasure, instead of religious retirement, | hope that the excellent writings of many of 
or serious reading. Families would find much | our pious forefathers, which from their rarity 
benefit, I apprehend, from adopting and car-| were known to but few, would thus be rescued 
rying out, a regular plan of first day reading. | from oblivion, and being handed to our young 
This might be doné either by each family | people in small portions and an attractive 
apart, or by two or three or more contiguous | form, would be read by them. This hope has 
families, joining in one company. The sacred | been, to a considerable extent, realized; and 
volume would of course form a considerable | I cannot but believe that as respects many of 
part of each day’s reading—perhaps at the/|the readers, the effect has been, both to con- 
opening and close of the opportunity, and the| vince them of the truth and Scripture au- 
rest of the time could be profitably spent in|thority of the doctrines and testimonies of 
perusing portions of the Friends’ Library, or|the Society, and also to increase their love 
Examples of Youthful Piety, or some other | for, and conformity to, them. In some places 
well selected religious work. ‘The reading | the young people have formed reading com- 
should be vocal, by one of the company, and | panies; meeting alternately at each other’s 
the whole conducted with a gravity and so-| houses, and one reading aloud while the 
lidity becoming persons earnest in the pursuit | others were employed in sewing or other 
of Divine instruction. These seasons would | convenient sedentary business. By having a 
afford to the experienced elder Friends an/| stated time set apart weekly for this purpose, 
opportunity for imparting a word of counsel,|some are made acquainted with the writings 
encouragement, or reproof to their younger | of Friends, who would probably be otherwise 
friends, or of pertinent exhortation on the|debarred the privilege, by the multitude of 
great duties of the Christian life; and as each | domestic cares which interrupt their attention 
one was sincerely engaged to seek for hea-|and absorb their time at home; and another 
venly good, we cannot doubt but He who re-| advantage is, that it forms the habit and ex- 
gards the feeblest aspirations of his creatures | cites the taste for religious reading, which 
would condescend to bless the opportunities,| may prove beneficial during the residue of 
as a means of turning “ the hearts of the fa-| life. I would commend this practice to the 
thers to the children, and the hearts of the|trial of Friends in the country, and think 
children to the fathers,” and unite both in a|they can hardly fail to profit by it. 
more fervent engagement to love and serve} But while I am glad to believe that some 
Him. good has been done by the publication, and 

By this means also, we should set an ex-| that the number of Frieads who encourage it 


Christian professors, yet this is in some mea-| ample of the observance of the first day of| is considerable, I regret to find that there are 


sure counteracted by certain circumstances 
calculated"to give effect to our example. The 
plain dress of Friends renders them con- 
spicuous, and distinguishes them from others. 

hrough the faithfulness of our ancestors, 
and their watchful and upright walk, they 
acquired and left to their successors a cha- 


the week, more consistent with the high pro-|not more who value the writings of Friends 
fession we make ; and if the perceptible effect | sufficiently to be willing to add their names 
of it upon others might seem to be small, yet| to the list of subscribers. The annual cost 
I believe the results would prove a rich bless- | to each one is small, and the amount of read- 
ing to the members of our own Society. ing obtained for it as great as used to be pur- 

Our early Friends were much engaged in| chased in Friends’ journals at three or four 
a practice similar to this, and made the reli-|times the expense. In the present volume, 
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we have the journals of Joseph Pike and Jo- 
seph Oxley, which are entirely new in this 
country, and the former of them (which I 
have read) is replete with devotional and 
practical lessons, chiefly instructive and inte- 
resting. Besides these, there are lives of 
John Banks, Alice Hayes, William Edmund- 
son, Elizabeth Stirredge, Wm. Dewsbury, and 
Thomas Wilson. 

The cost of the works in this volume, if 
purchased singly and at the ordinary prices, 
would be about six dollars and a haif, where- 
as they are furnished in this form for two dol- 
lars, or less than one third. It should be consi- 
dered also, that, but for this periodical, many 
of these works could not be had at all, since | 
the loss which has for many years accrued | 
on almost every republication of Friends’ 
books, has put a stop to the printing of them 
by booksellers. 

Near the close of the first volume, the 
editors published the following advertisement, 
viz :— 


“ Some of our friends having enquired as 
to the comparative cost of works published 
periodically in the Friends’ Library, and those 
in separate volumes, it may be stated for their | 
information, that by an accurate calculation | 
of the poets of matter contained in each 
page of the Library, and also in several of 
the latest published Friends’ books, it appears 
that the reading furnished by it would cost, 
in separate volumes and at the average cus- 
tomary prices, upwards of six dollars, exclu- 
sive of binding. The books upon which this 
calculation is made, are much inferior to the 
Library, both in the quality of the paper and 
the execution ; and when it is recollected that | 
the older works are generally much more | 
rare and costly than those of later date, it| 





will be obvious that this mode of obtaining | 


the writings of Friends, is far cheaper and | 
better than any heretofore adopted.” | 


Some time near the commencement of the 
work, I think the editors stated their expecta- | 
tion of printing the journal of our late worthy 
friend Thomas Shillitoe. From the variety 
of extraordinary incident connected with his 
remarkable life, and his clearness and sim- 
plicity in narrating, I should anticipate a 
very interesting as well as instructive vo- 
lume. His travels embraced I believe Russia, 
Norway, Denmark, the Orkney Islands, Prus- 
sia, and perhaps some other countries of Eu- 
rope; and he was in Petersburg during the 
great inundation, which was attended with 
such ealamity and loss of life. I suppose the | 
long indisposition and decease of our dear 
friend John Barclay, to whose special care 





he committed his writings, has prevented | 


their publication. Since the death of J. B. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


Free, yet in chains, the mountains stand, 

The valleys linkt, run through the land ; 

In fellowship the furests thrive, 

And streams from streams their strength derive. 


The cattle graze in flocks and herds, 
In choirs and concerts sing the birds, 
Insects by millions ply the wing, 

And flowers in peaceful armies spring. 


All nature is society, 

All nature’s voices harmony, 

All colours blend to form pure light, 
Why then, should Christians not unite ? 


Thus to the Father, prayed the Son, 
“One may they be, as we are one, 
That I in <hem, and Thou in me, 
They one with us, may ever be.” 


Children of God, combine your bands, 
Brethren in charity, join hearts and hands, 
And ptay,—for so the Father willed— 
That the Son’s prayer may be fulfilled— 
Falfilled in you—fulfilled in all 
That on the name of Jesus call, 
And every covenant of love, 
Ye bind on earth, be bound above. 
James MontcomEry. 
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In reference to the late Yearly Meeting of | York. 
| Friends in Indiana, which took place at the 


usual time, early in last month, the following 
extract from a letter dated tenth month 29th, 
is all that we have in our power at present to 
communicate. 


“Our yearly meeting was, as is usual, 
large, and held to much satisfaction; many 
subjects of importance being considered and 
disposed of in brotherly harmony. We had 
no minister from abroad with us; but have 
thankfully to acknowledge the continuance of 


present. A copy of the epistle alluded to has 
been forwarded to us, and is marked for in- 
sertion next week. 

In complying with the request to insert 
the subjoined notice, it may not be imperti- 
nent to remark, that, although the schools 
for coloured infants to which the notice re- 
lates, are embraced in the general objects of 
the Infant School Society of Philadelphia, yet 
the funds for the support of this interesting 
department, hitherto have chiefly been de- 
rived from members of our religious Society, 
and it is to be hoped that their good will to- 
wards the benevolent object will continue to 
be evinced both by their attendance at the 
examination and by their pecuniary contribu- 
tions. 


A public examination of the coloured infant 
schools under the care of the “1. S. Society 
of Philadelphia,” will be held in the presby- 
terian meeting house in Spruce street, between 
Fifth and Sixth, on third day next, the 20th 
instant, at eleven o’clock. The recitations 
will be short. The friends of early education 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

A matron is wanted to superintend the Co- 
loured Orphan Asylum in the city of New 
A member of the Society of Friends 
would be preferred. Application may be 
made to Manton Day, No. 44, Henry street, 
or Josnua Unperurt, No. 40, Market st. 
New York. 


WANTED immediately, an apprentice to 
the Retail Drug and Apothecary Business. 
Apply at the office of “ The Friend.” 


Marrirp, on fifth day, the Sth of the eleventh month, 
at Friends’ meeting at Middletown, Delaware county, 


Divine regard, and the extension of his good-| Pa., Daniet C. Ricn, of Plumstead, Bucks county, to 


ness tous. The time of holding the yearly 
meeting was altered to the fifth day preceding 
the first first-day in the tenth month.” 


We had hoped ere now to have been fur- 


_nished with some information respecting Ohio 


Yearly Meeting, which occurred in the pre- 
ceding month, but no account has been trans- | 
mitted. 

The Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
Baltimore, commenced on second day, the 
29th ult., and continued by adjournments to 
sixth day, the 2d of the present month. We 


‘learn that the number in attendance was 


greater than for several years preceding. 
Besides the regular business, divers subjects 
of importance, but chiefly of a local nature, 
were harmoniously disposed.of; and in de- 
liberating upon the state of the church as 


I am informed that another Friend is com-| represented in the reports from subordinate 
pleting what he left unfinished, and that co-| meetings, much salutary counsel was elicited, 
pies may soon be expected in this country. I \and a short epistle, expressive of the preva- 


hope the editors of the Friends’ Library will 
speedily put it to press after it is received, 
and that a more extended subscription to 
their valuable work may encourage them to 
persevere in the laudable effort to furnish the 
Society with a beautiful and well printed edi- 
tion of its valuable writings. Z. 


lent exercise, addressed to the quarterly and 
monthly meetings and the members compos- 
ing them, was agreed upon. The concerns 
of the meeting throughout were conducted in 
brotherly love and kindly feeling, and several 
brethren and sisters from other yearly meet- 
ings, ministers and others, were acceptably 





Hannan, daughter of Enoch Yarnall, of Edgemont, 
Delaware county. 

at Wilmington, Delaware, on fifth day the 
8th of eleventh month, WitxaM Krre, of the city of 
Philadelphia, to Mary F. Cremenr, of the city of Wil- 
mington. 











Diep, on the 9th of the eleventh month, Saran Dr- 
cou, of Trenton, N. J., wife of Joseph Decou, at the 
residence of her son-in-law Thomas Branson, in Phila- 
delphia, aged 61 years; leaving for her bereaved fa- 
mily the sustaining consolation that she has exchanged 
this state of trials for one of rest and peace. She was 
favoured with calm and quiet resignation in the earl 
part, and during the progress of the indisposition whi 
terminated her useful life, and appeared to meet the 
varied dispensations of sickness without murmuring, 
evincing that her confidence was placed on that unfail- 
ing source of Divine goodness and wisdom, in the or- 
dering of which (to advert to the substance of her own 
expressions) she felt prepared to acquiesce either in 
life or death. 

in ninth month last, at Balton, Mass., Anna 
Avpricn, relict of Ira Aldrich, an csteemed member 
of Balton Monthly Meeting. 

on the 19th of ninth month last, at the resi- 








dence of her father Joseph Heston, near Batavia, New 
York, Anna Heston, aged 13 years. 


Heaven wounds to heal, its frowns are friends, 
Its strokes severe mosi kind. 












Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 





